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Grade 1 

130-41050 

130-41069 

Grade 2 
130-41067 
Grade 2 Vi 
130-41068 

Grade 3 V, 
130-41065 
Grade 5 
130-41036 

110-40148 


PIANO SOLOS 

In the Autumn. . . .John Verrall $ .30 
Now It's Time to Run and Play 

Margaret Wigham .30 

Corporal Lollipop. Elliot Griffis .30 

Merrily Over the Waves We Go 

Margaret Wigham .30 

Waterfall Olive Dungon .40 

Manhattan Barcarolle 

Clifford Shaw .30 

Impressions . . , Efrem Zimbalist 1 .50 


TWO PIANO, FOUR HANDS 

Grade 5 

130-41066 Third Street Rhumba 

Clifford Shaw ,75 

BAND 

Two Pieces for Band 

Slow March from "Scipio" 

Handel-Leidzen 
Song of the Volga Boatman 

Glazounov-Strasser 

115-40017 Standard (Full) Band I.75 


115—40018 Symphonic Bond 2.50 

Condensed Score 50 

Other Ports 30 


CHORAL 

Sacred SATB and Organ 
332—40070 Benedictus Es Domine (Blessed 
Art Thou) 

H. Alexander Matthews .16 


312-40033 How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling 

Place Brahms Op. 45 

Organ accompaniment by R. 
Donald Curry $ .22 

SATB — A Solo 

332-40066 lord, Thy Word Abideth 

Rolf E. Morryott .12 

Secular SSA A cappella 
332—40014 Song for Mary 

Wesley M. Harris .12 

TTBB 

312-40048 Thou'rt Like a lovely Flower 

Edward Strubel .10 

SSATB 

332-40060 The Bargain 

Gladys Blakely Bush .16 

VOCAL 

Medium Voice, A minor, d£ to F or a 
121-40018 Come, My love (Amami) 

Walter Golde .50 

BOOKS 

430 — 4 1 008 Fifteen Descriptive Miniatures for 
Phrasing and Style, Op. 105 

William Scher .75 
437-41002 The Sacred Oratorio 

The American Academy of 

Teachers of Singing . . 1.00 


Prices subject to change without notice 




Caruso Sounds Like CARUSO 

Sounds Like Melchior 


and MELCHIOR 


...when you play their records on the 

NEW ZENITH COBRA-MATIC 
with PITCH and TEMPO CONTROL! 

#££££ Ww- 

Unless a phonograph rectttd is played exactly at the speed it 
was recorded, it will he off” not only in pitch and tempo but 
also in timbre, the individual quality and ‘tone color” that 
gives great voices and masterfully played instruments their 
lull, breathtaking beauty! 

It's a little known fact, but all record players (Including 
Zenith's prior to the Cobra-Malic) vary in turntable speed at 
time of manufacture and go worse as they gtow older. A difler- 
ence of only 1 R.P.M. (Revolution Per Minute) will make an 
LP (Long Playing 1.1 1. 1 record sound sharp ot flat by^motc 

differ by almost a full halftone in pitch! 

record playera- enables you to play records at the exact speed 
to give perfect pilch, tempo and timbre. It plays not only the 
three standard speeds ( SI l-i. 45 and 78 R. P. U.l and lire coming 

thousands of them - between 10 and 85 ! Now , even yout cher- 
ished old time Gold Seals. Gilumbias. Victors. Brunswicks, that 
were recorded at different speeds, can be played with perfect 
pitch, tempo and timbre that give them new total quality! 


flon 'f 6/a/ne Zour Aecore/s t/nf/Z Zou 
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Moke This Simple Test in Your Own Home! 
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usic Teaching as a Profession 


By SIGMUND SPAETH 




Jean ie was a luckg girl 



BY MARION HART 


She was young, she was pretty and she sang 
like an angel . . . she was all set to be a star at the 
Opera House as soon as she found the right teacher 


SMITH was a lurky toting lady. stir was pretty, 
21, and, ur everybody in Uule Lake agreed, she had a 
fine lyric soprano voice. Win. when she sang in rhurrh. 

ami sweet. She sang without the slightest effort, like sn 

Mother and Father were proud of Jeanie, and n 

it mean! scraping h * '* 

child of theirs to th 

singing and heroine a lug star in the Opera hints 

Mother washed Jeanie’ s blouses, bought her l 
and packed her clothes. Father filled the Ford * 
drove Jennie to the railroad 
station. The neigh),, it* came too. 
and gave her a proper farewell 
party. 

"Now," Mother repeated over 

and over, “take care of yr " 

there's a good girl, and g 
love to Aunt Mary, an< 
cause her any trouble 

Jeanie kissed everybody good- 
bye, Joan and Bill and Rachel 
and Sarah and Betty and Bob. Finally the train | 
the station. Jeanie felt very important, pleased v 
certain she would be one of America's great 
shortly. All she needed was a good teacher . . . 

Jeanie had been in New York for six month* n 
working in an office during the day. The nmuut 
her parents were sending her was not enough. 


rrVDF.FEh 


stay 


bad found Madaine's 
tile second day of her 
n the city. Madame had 



impressive, so 
Jennie courageous!) telephoned 
lor an appointment, which ma- 
dame graciously gave her. 

The girl met Madame and 
w as fascinated by the statuesque 
figure, tile low sprakiog voice, 
the small gesticulating hands. 

During Jeanie's audition, lor which she was charged *5. a 
smile of great pleasure spread over Madame 's luce. Her little 
eyes had a kindly, appreciative light in them. She jumped up. 
kissed Jeanie on both cheeks and told her that such a voice, 
so pure, so sweet . . . had to be t r eined by Madame, nod that 
jeanie had won a scholarship. 

The girl marvelled. Her parents would have to send less 
money Poor Ma. with the arthritis m her fingers, wouldn't 
have to do all the wash herself . • . 

Through these dreams Jeanie heard Madaine's voice, saying 
that ns Jeanie had won a scholarship the lee fur the term 
Would he halt. Madame usually charged SSO lor a half-hour 
lessou hut for Jeanie it would be *15. Three lessons a week- 
payable in advance, Jeanie was gently pushed toward the dom. 
Madame kissed her again, told her when lu come back and 
then Jeanie found herself in the corridor. Strangled voices, 
voices, high voices, low voices from adjoining rooms. 

The girl wolked daxedly out 


what had happened, 
■he knew was that she hud 
with Madame day after 



Somehow, during that lesson, 
when Jennie found that the way 
she had been singing up Ip now 
was completely wrong, she 
managed to tell Madame that 
it was absolutely impossible lor 
bet to lake three b',-uns a week. One was just a* much as she 

Mailame seemed upset, stiriaiscd, bewildered. At that cla-ap 
rate die girl could not afford three lessons a week? Why. a 
singer should have a lesson every day. How did Jeanie think 

And so the girl started working. She ne'er went to a movie, 
spend very little on fowl and extras, paid lie. Aunt Mary the 
rent and saved as much os she possibly could lu lie able to 




ie had lost weight. I 




und at Madame', lessons, but Madame did 

ink anything was wrung. Everybody has to pas- through tHi- 
age. she told the girl Jeanie was on the right track. 

Then one day the girl lost her voice completely. Madame 
as very sympathetic, and sent Jeanie to her own ductin'. Sin- 
s' told what she had .... she did not recognise tile medical 


to eoiiic back in the morning for a treatment. 

The treatment did not help, hut it cost her *20. She whispered 
to Madame that she would have to stop Iter lessons lor n while. 
That was perfectly all right, Madame nodded, though it was a 
shame (or Jeanie to lose the money. 

Jeanie did not quite understand. Well. Madame said kindly, 
after all. the term was not over. The) had agreed on a term, 
so even in ease of sickness the girl would have to pay for 

Jeanie looked at Madaine's kind face with iln eyes. Some- 
thing ilid nut sound quite right. She tinned away, hot Madame 
was there, putting her anus around Jeanie. Surely the girl 
understood. Madame was so 



One <>/ the marl difficult tilings to find i- a good .iliging 
teacher, and sometimes a teacher who may lie gowl lor oia- 
pupil cannot help another simply because he cannot reach 
him mentally. But il a young person, not familiar with this 
great field, dues start out with Die hope of a tinging raicer 
his best lie! is to approach a well-known tchooL In cn-e In- 
is not able to study tiicie, the school's placement bureau may 
recommend a teacher, someone who has had his training there, 
or who at least lias a good reputation. And although thi, doe. 
not necessarily mean that this teacher is the lies! in the w urltl, 
at least the young student will know Dial he is dealing with a 
serious, educated ami trustworthy person. 

\ singing teacher should he a* carefully trained as a doctor. 

throat and spoil wlmt might have been a pood career. Bill a* 
long a* singing teachers are not 
required to haie degrees. Die 

y nung. inexperienced student 
should lie careful in selecting 
his teacher. II he Irels that lie 

Ills vcieu^oHoy ally and look lor 
somebody else, who will help 
him onto the right road to suc- 
cess in singing. Tur F.m> 
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Having to master too many rules 
and theories often confuses the vocal 
student instead of helping him 

By REINALD WKRRENRATH 



“With whom did you study, Mr. Lombard? 

"My dear, I hud just one vocal lesson, 
tile effects!" 

While I cannot vouch lor Urn authentic- 

of the conversation is substantially correct, 
as the young soprano was my mother. 

Without condoning his attitude, it is pos- 
sible to appreciate it in view of the many 


articles have been written on vocal pro- 
duction, many of them using such abstruse 
terminology that even singers of long ex- 
perience are baffled, let alone beginners. 
Admitting that the vocal mechanism, the 
construction of which is more thoroughly 

complicated, may we not attempt to sim- 
plify our approach to the study of it? 

bile should lie part of every driver's train- 




ing, not one out of a hundred i» a 

almost as much lime having his c 
hauled for fancied trouble as he does on the 
highway: his knowledge of its operation 
is just enough to be dangerous. 

Let us look at the problems of produc- 

phrx, and try to simplify them for the vocal 

do not consider myself a Svengali who 
can enable any Trilby to sing. But I do 
feel that my 50 years of singing and 15 
years of teaching should entitle me to make 
an understandable appruach In the study 
of vocaf production. 

Percy Rector Stephens, with whom I 

rcu-rc us one of the great vocal teachers 
of modern times, used to cite a simple 
mathematical formula winch lias been of 
inestimable help to me both in singing and 
leaching. Said he, “Breath makes the sound 
aud vowels make the form. Sound plus 
form equal tone.” A simple picture of an 
often obscured subject, cosy enough for 
any student to understand. 

Every wind instrument player— and the 
voice is a wind instrument— is first taught 
to breathe. As far as I know tht-re may- 
be several theories regarding the inspira- 
tion and expiration breath in the case of 


wood-wind and brass players; the various 

enl teachers of singing are too munrroas 
to mention. It may be staled io passing 
that accounts of the earliest teachers of 
singing record little or nothing regarding 
this important factoi— due, no doubt, to 
their lack of sufficient anatomical knowl- 
edge. Whnl svslrui of breathing, then, to 

any combination of the three? 


and back, in the act of inhaling. It i» 
definitely an “out" hronth and not an “op" 
breath, much as a pair of hollows would 
operate in a vertical |»<tilion with the 
noxxlc at the lop. The act of taking breath 
should he moderately fast— by no means 
jerky, however — and when possible the 
mouth nmf throat should tic in the position 
of the vowel to be sung. 

This inspiration of breath on a defi- 
nite vowet should immediately result in 
the act nf phonafion. like the stroke fol- 
lowing the back-swing of a golfer’s club, 
in one continuous motion, not two. In 
other words, the taking in of a deep breath 
should at its climax be turned at once 
into sound. As this I Continual on Port fd I 
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With royal patrons gone out of fashion, and 
wealthy backers hard-hit by taxes, our musical 
organizations must look elsewhere for support 

That Inevitable 
Symphony Deficit 

By J. L. MORRISON 


W. 


i the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra (annual budget $1 million 1 last 
year ended its 50th anniversary season with 
a deficit of only $15,000, it was accounted 
something of a miracle in musical circles. 

Colossal deficits have come to be as 
standard a part of the American orcites* 

are losses incurred in a typical season by 
leading symphony orchestras: 


NEW TORE PIUUtAHMONIC- 

5YMPII0NV $100,200 

CHICAGO SYMPHONY' $166,465 

MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY $135,000 

ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY $123,014 

PimniliGH SYMPHONY $200,000 

LOS ANCELES SYMPHONY $200,000 

BALTIMORE SYMPHONY $138,754 


And so il went with orchestras great 
and small. I hr large Eastern orchestras 

ings and radio broadcasts. Even so, they 


Orchestras, sipieexcd by rising costs and 
u fixed income, are between the upper and 
nether millstones, in business, when pro- 
duction costs rise, the new expense is passed 
on to the public in the form of higher 
prices. But orchestras dare not raise prices 
loo drastically. They know that for most 
of their patrons music is a luxury cosily 
slashed from the family budget. As a re- 
sult, income is limited by the number of 
seats in the hall, multiplied by tire highest 
price the orchestra Ventura to charge for 
them. As a rule, the total is not sufficient 
In cover the cost of the orchestra season. 


Inevitably o staggering deficit is the 
ranlt. Someone must pay live difference 
between income and expenditure The only 


In former times, the answer was easy — 
a royal or tilled patron. Louis XIV set the 
example, with a large orchestra under the 
direction of Jean Baptiste Lully. Other 
European princes sought to make their 
palaces each a miniature Versailles, com- 
plete with court musicians. 


Thus originated the splendid Mannheim 
orchestra, which so delighted Mozart. the 
orchestra which Prince Nicholas Esaer- 
hoay I "The Magnificent" I created for 
Haydn, the court orchestra of Frederick 
the Great, and others all over Europe. 

In democratic America, the place ol the 
royal patron was filled by men of wealth. 
The Boston banker. Colonel Henry Lee 
Higginson, founded the Bostim Symphony 
Orchestra and supported it for many years. 
Clarence H. Muekay, head of Postal Tele- 
graph, was a mainstay of the New York 
Philharmonic. Henry H. Flagler, oilman 
und Florida promoter, aided the New York 
Symphony Orchestra I later merged with 
the Philharmonic k Edward W. Bok, pub- 
lisher, was a chief supporter of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra : William A. Clark, finan- 
cier, of the law Angeles Philharmonic. 


Rising taxes, however, have drivrn the 
wealthy patron from the American orcbes- 

luok to one Maecenas for support. The 
money must come from elsewhere. 

When the Philadelphia Orchestra 
emerged with its deficit of only $153100, 


the feat was largely made possible by a 
grant of $50.01*1 from the city nf Phila- 
delphia. This was the first time that the 
city had contributed to the orchestra's sup- 
port. Other communities, however, have 
for some years made contributions from the 
public treasury to musical orgnniaalions. 

Some eities appeared reluctant to call 
this a subsidy ; 1ml grants of up to $70,000 
■ year have been provided for sueli things 
os concerts in the schools and special con- 
certs nt nominal rates of admission. Denver 
gave its symphony the nse of the municipal 
auditorium rent free; Portland. Oregon, 
routed its auditorium to the Portland Sym- 
phony at half price. 

Other cities which have given their or- 
chestras financial assistance are Indianap- 
olis ($511,1**1 annually 1 . San Francisco. 
Baltimore ( $65,000 annually I . Los Angeles. 
New Orleans. St. Louis, Sail l-akc City, 
Houston and Buffalo, In Sinus City, Iowa, 
a special orchestra tax nets the city s orches- 
tra $10.01*1 to $123**1 annually. 

In addition, the nrrhoslras in San Fran- 
cisco. Los Angeles. Atlanta and Tampa 
receive grants of cosh from county as well 
as city. New Orleans is helped out by a 
yearly appropriation of $7,500 from the 
municipal board of education. 

Several ntalen liave appropriated money 
for the support of symphony orchestras, 
including Vermont. Massachusetts. Rhode 
Island. North Carolina and Arkansas. 

Thus it is apparent that, however much 
we may oppose the idea of “state subsidy' 

toward subsidising our orchestras in fact. 

/Americans seem not to take kindly to 
the idea of a subsidy, Il is incompatible 
with tile American tradition of rugged in- 
dividualism and free enterprise. It brings 
back memories of undistinguished WPA 
music projects in the Thirties. And to the 
American mind il suggests one more step 
in the direction of a socinliaNl state. 

In Europe, on the other hand, it has 
long been taken for granted that great 
music will not pay its own way. The lam- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra, which during 
the war conducted public appeals for funds 
exactly as do the Metropolitan Opera and 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
has abandoned this approach as "undigni- 
fied and haphazard." Instead the Notional 
Arts Council and London City Council 
have underwritten the orchestra to tile tune 
of $150,1*10 a year. The Brilisli govern- 
ment also subsidizes Sadler’s WeiU Opera 
and the Halle Orchestra in Manchester. 

In the Netherlands, seven major orches- 
tras receive (Continued on Pa ge 63) 
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BWO A ORCHESTRA P»P1RT*»K\T Conducted by Billian, It. Reretli 


Correct Breathing 


for Singers 


Despite the elaborate theories advanced 
by many people, no thinking and no mus- 
cular control are required for breathing 


By JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 


lieginning and the end of life, we breathe 
every second of the day and night through 

eluted tuning and timing, and before ton- 
ing can be discussed advantageously it is 

subject of breathing. 

in the name of breathing, each one silly 
in itself but carrying weight with the voice 
student who has not learned that singing 

For example, there is the log cabin meth- 

lows that one must study breathing only 
with a man who was horn in a log cabin, 
and thus have the only true approach to 

Then there is the Chinese Urn method 
of breathing. A great urn is placed in the 

must imitate its shape, practicing each day 

When he has mastered opening his throat 
in a flash to its widest extent, he has learned 

piano movers. The pupil lies on his back 


on the floor, and starts raising ami lower- 
ing one brick placed on his abdomen. When 
he can easily raise one brick In- gradually 

ing he is supposed to have mastered good 
breathing anil, of course, should be able to 
use his abdomen to push pianos around. 

Then there is the whistle method of 
breathing. A little whistle, such as one finds 
in teddy bears, is given the student at the 
first lesson. The whistle sounds the inhala- 
tion and exhalation. When he learns to take 
24 steps to one intake of breath and 24 
steps to one outgoing of breath he has. so 
it is said, mastered perfect breathing. 

We are also told of the method that ad- 
v orates lifting the chest as high as possible, 
taking the posture ol a pooler pigeon. And 
so on— and on! 

Many venrs ago our class in Vocal Meth- 
ods at Westminster Choir College made u 
survey of thr different methods of breath- 
ing advocated in books on singing written 
largely by voice teachers. It was quite up. 
setting to the doss to find that each book, 
almost without exception, approached 
breathing from a different viewpoint. We 
ucxi made a survey of the subject as pre- 

out exception these books set forth the uni- 
form idea “that man breathes to keep a 
normal supply of oxygen in the blood 
stream and to eliminate carbon dioxide.” 
These medical books mentioned nothing 


about breathing for eating, sleeping, sing, 
ing, athletic sports, or study. The; gave bat 
one reason for breathing, ami that was the 
one stated above. 

Why then is there so much cnolmiiq 
among students and teachers of singing' 
We believe this confusion has come alee, 
because those of us who teach, hutrod if 
studying the physiology of thr liady. ho. 
huilt up our own beautiful theories aid 
fancies as facts. We forget that the truck. 



the other understood by the listener. Fie 
example, wc say that the great singer ring 
on the breath, and so we tell our student* 
that they must sing on the breath. 

What we really mean is that the sound 
to the listener must seem to float Ihruugh 
the air. We forget that sound has a unmuj 
speed at sea level of 10110 feet a second, 
or over "00 miles an hour. If we sing m 



A genii-- June brrexe that would hair tn 

devastating. What would the same hrwa: 
do if it were travelling at the speed of 
sound, that is, over 700 miles an hour? 


The truth in that sound waves move ms 
on air. hut move through air, in the same 
fashion that waler waves move. If wethres 
a stone into the middle of a pond, the 
waves move out from the point of contact 
until eventually they ripple to ihe shore 

energy created by the stone striking the 
water creates wave alter wave. Just so, 
sound travels not on the air but thmugh 
the air in successions of condensations until 
Ihe initial energy of the vibrations is ev 
hausted. We are told that in a Voice free 
of interference tile vibrations will tried as 

If we breathe to keep np the normal 
supply of oxygen in Ihe bloodstream and 
exhale to eliminate carbon dioxide, and ii 
Ihe breath does not leave the body when 
the vibrations leave the body, then •' 
find that the old Italians were right when 
they placed a mirror or lighted randlc in 
front of the mouth, and refused tn sccr|it 
the singing if the mirror clouded or die 
candle flame flickered. Roth results showed 
that breath was escaping. 

The problem for (Continued on Pop 491 


Creating 


a String Orchestra 


(3 S ALL SIDES TODAY, wc hear the 
cry. "Emphasis on the strings!" At the 
College of Music at the University of Colo- 
rado. dial is an old story. For Ihe past 23 
years we have given priority to developing 
new string players. For several years we 
abandoned our full symphony orchestra, in 
order to develop our string orchestra to a 
very high level o( musical excellence. 

Very often, when I mn asked to explain 
Ihe development of the string orchestra of 
the University of Colorado, I answer, “Oh, 
we use our informal education.” 

To many people this is a rather baffling 
reply. I theu explain further. 

From all the formal leaching you have 
received, lectures you have heard, and 
hooks you have read, have you ever 
slopped In consider how very lew words 
ol wisdom or imparls of personality have 
served you as gnideposls throughout your 
career? It is this inspiration of a person- 
ality. a lew lines from a speech, a sentence 
from some article read. or. perhaps, an 
eld adage recalled, which I call my “in- 
lortnal education." 

Let me quote to yon a few of my guide- 


ill From an article by Louis I’ersinger 
in an ETUDE* of years gone by: “It is far 
better to drvelop some very simple piece 
to the utmost of your technical and artis- 
tic capacity than strive alter some great 
work far beyond your reach.” 

I Old adages whieb make the same |wint 
are "Dun'l bite off more than you can 
chew.” and "Cut the suit to fit the cloth.”) 

1 2 1 From a lecture heard in my high 
school days. "The written word is but 


_ all treatise by Lionel 

Terli*. the renowned English violist: 

of the string player's equipment." 

lai “All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy.” 

|6i “Genius is 10% inspiration and 


90' . perspiration.” 

17 1 "Hitch your wagon to a star. 

Let os lake these gems of informal cdu- 



At the University of Colorado, “informal education” is 
the basis for a successful stringed instrument program. 


By HORACE JONES 


cation and see how they apply to the de- 
velopment ol our siring orchestra. You 
will find that they apply lo • 'lln-r musical 

deed, lo private instruction. 

II) In the ETUDE article ol many years 
ago. Louis Perslnger asked: “Why do you 
try to play the Mendelssohn Concerto when 
you have only the ability to play a piece 
by Dancla?" 

It is my conclusion , after hearing 
age on up. that one ol their chic! failings 


is attempting to play material far beyond 
their ability, both technically and inter- 
pretative!)'. How often do we hear an ele- 
mentary or junior high school orchestra 
attempting lo play an “easy ” piece by Mn- 
xarl or Haydn? Easy-looking to the eye, 
yes; hut extremely demanding in technical 
control and finesse. Or wc hear a high 
school or collegiate orchestra "playing 
at” a major symphony, a work ol such 
difficulty that professionals polish il for 

II is my belief that true acsthctic 
vaiue is gained I Continued on Page 57) 
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Los Angeles studio of Benjamin 
Koodlach, son of Abraham Kood- 
lacli, who until his death four 
years ago had kept the Heifetz 
violins in condition. (Heifetz 
owns two violins.) Last year the 
younger Koodlach overhauled 
Heifetz’ Stradivarius, and Hei- 
fetz was pleased with the result. 
Therefore he decided to let Kood- 
lach take the Guarnerius apart. 

Photographer David Kovar's 


studio is ne.vt to Koodlach's- He 
got permission to take pictures 
of the operation. The scries of 
photos on these pages resulted. 

The first step was to remove 
the top. The picture at upper 
left on this page shows how a 
Guarnerius looks inside. The 
cross and ecclesiastical letters on 
the label (Iesus Hominum Sal- 
vator — Jesus, Savior of Man- 
kind) were used by the devout 


maker to distinguish his violins 
from those of his father, uncle 
and cousins, also well-known vio- 
linmakcrs. Hence his surname, 
Guarnerius del Gesu. 

Koodlach worked for 10 days, 
12 to 14 hours a day, on the fid- 
dle. He studied each step in 
advance, then told Heifetz how 
he planned to go about it. Every 


Rebuilding a Famous Violin 


With his fingers crossed, Jascha Heifetz undergoes the 10- day ordeal 
having his 200- year- old Guarnerius del Gesu taken apart for a major 


T ASCHA H E I FF.TZ, wear- 
I ing a relieved expression, 
I poses with his Joseph Guor- 
ncrius del Gesu violin after 
the 10-day ordeal of having the 
instrument taken apart. 

During his recent tour of Is- 
rael, the violin began to show 
signs of wear, and on his return 
to America, Heifetz was faced 
with the necessity for a major 
overhauling job on his violin. 

This was a hard decisioa for 
Heifetz, since he feared some- 
thing might happen to the fiddle, 
one of the world’s finest instru- 
ments. Made in 1742, it was in 
perfect mint condition. It did nut 
even have a sound-post patch, 
which is found in many old Crc- 

Finally Heifetz stopped at the 



OHtuMsrs pint: 



Rebuilding a Famous Violin 


day Heifetz came to the workshop 
and watched. Occasionally he lent 
a cautious hand in the proceedings. 
(Photo 1). 

Finally Koodlach started to put 
the fiddle back together. He had to 
close the windows to keep a constant 
temperature, so the glue would not 
chill. This was one of the touchiest 
operations. After ISminutcs, Heifetz 
couldn't stand the strain and left, 
telling Koodlach’s assistant: “Lock 
the doors and don’t let anybody in. 
Mr. Koodlach has very exacting 
work to do." 

A week later, Heifetz returned 
to the studio. Well pleased, he pro- 
nounced the fiddle as good as ever. 
He is now playing it in his concerts 
this winter. Probably never again 
will he need to have it overhauled. 



chairman of a large Eastern church called 
“We're having trouble with our organ- 

I asked what was the matter. 

“Well — ” the chairman groped for words. 

plain it very clearly. But there is some- 
thing wrong with his playing. The church 
service doesn’t seem to go quite right.” 

Here was an astonishing piece of news. 
The organist had a line reputation as a 
soloist, and was much in demand for guest 


recitals. A few days earlier 1 hud heard 
him ploy a recital which was absolute!) 
first-class, both as to program and play- 
ing. He had played the entire program 
from memory. His performance was ac- 
curate and well-controlled, even in the most 
rapid passages. His phrasing and nuances 
were those ol a sensitive, intelligent mu- 
sician. Altogether he was the last man I 
would have expected to hear charged with 
lack of professional competence. 

I communicated this thought to the 


rag you. The committee wondered if you 
would be willing to sit in as an impartial 
observer, and let us have your opinion of 
the service, along with suggestions on how 
it could be improved.” 

The giving nf gratuitous advice can lie 

a t twinkles' task. I was hesitant at first: 
but when it became clear that the organist, 
far from resenting it, would welcome the 
opinion of an older and more experienced 


With conduelor , choir and organist 
participating, we arranged a “dummy" 
service. It began with the prelude and con- 
tinued through the hymns, the anthem ac- 
companiment. solo accompaniment, the 
bridges from one to the other, and the re- 
sponses, accompanied and unaccompanied. 

Tlie include was well done. Then came 
the first hymn. It was a shock. The organ- 
ist played the notes, but that was all. His 
playing had no authority. He did not fol- 
low the conductor's beat. His rhythm was 
unsteady and his playing did not give the 
firm support that inspires a congregation 

Presently the conductor gave the cue 
for a simple “Amen." But the organist did 
not take the cue correctly. When he finally 
came in, he used a stop of such veiled, 


What they 

didn't teach you 
in school 


An organist may be a brilliant soloist, yet lie un- 
able to play a simple church service effectively 

By ALEXANDER MtCURDY 


amorphous quality that the singers could 
not get the proper pitch. 

The anthem followed. It was "How Live- 
ly Is Thy Dwelling Place,” from the Brahms 
Requiem. Its accompaniment is not easy to 
play, and I reflected that it would give the 
organist a chance to show oil his splendid 
technique. To my surprise, he did not 
watch the conductor's beat, and before he 
had played a dorm bars the ensemble was 


The registration for the anthem was 
badly chosen. It was timid, thin in quality 
and gave no support to the singers. He did 
not use conlinuo throughout, ns he should 
have; for the most part he played only the 
piano reduction of the orchestral score. 

printed with “How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling 
Place,” but a skilled organist should be 
able to fill In the voice part- when necessary . 

The offertory seemed effective enough. 
There was then to be a bridge from the of- 
fertory to the Dotologv, taking place at 
the Presentation. The improvisation which 
tire organist supplied at this point would 
have shamed a first-year counterpoint atu- 

concluded by on abrupt leap into the key 
of the Doxology. The conductor had no 
idea when to give hia choir the cue to be- 


ought to lie a highlight of the service, the 

Next followed a tenor solo, "The Lord 
Is My Light," by Frances Attilscn. The ac- 
companiment to thl« song is brilliant and 
effective ou the piano; but it is difficult to 

out, tlie rapid arpeggiatod triplets become 
merely a blur of sound. That is what hnp- 

was not clearly articulated, lienee it lacked 
rhythmic steadiness. The registration used 

that the tenor managed I" get through his 
solo against such heavy odds. 


played a chord of such furxv. indistinct 
tone that it was impossible for tile singers 
to hear their notes. 

The “service" concluded with the Post- 
hide, which was excellent. 

follows: 

1. The organist I Continued on Page 60) 
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Adventures of a Piano T eacher 



By GUY MATER 



How can I play 
more expressively? 




Canzonetta 
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Canzona 


All dynamic*, finurrin*. and brackttol tempo indiralimu, arrlbo*c of the editor. TJicy do not appeal in the original and an 
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Minuet in E-flat 



Of Days Gone By 
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Valse Pierrette 




,, M „,|, i„ legato playing. Tbo middle «.tion in F Major hf pl ay wil l. .i.^n, 
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Theme from “The Magic Flute” 

K1.1.M.F.T Ml IIUHLir.il ) W. A. MOZART 
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A Pony Ride 


Moderato with strong rhythm <J.= 80> 
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Two Short Pieces 
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Finale 

From Quartet in F 
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SEE THESE NEW BOOKS at your nearest music dealer. Ask. 
also, to see other John Thompson books and courses on modern 
methods of piano study. They offer you a wide choice of material for 
every purpose. See your music dealer today - or wnte: 

WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT C. 1J4 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2. Ohio 
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215 Outstanding Choral Numbers 

for Lent* Palm Sunday and Easter 


Iwrt SATB 

332-13491 Andrawa. WVo 1 Survey the Wondrous Cron. 30 
3ii-lt324 (tort- In DerprB CrvC^^^ 

Easter 1 Continued) SATB 

312-13781 Candtij/L Lift Your Clad Voktt In Triumph. .18 
.132-15056 Fie Wiens. l-amh to looocenl a,J Mild . IS 

332-15277 FkhiKom. Behold, tin- Angel al tho Umi .25 

, SSA 

Lant, Me Sunday, Easier IConllnuedl 

31441312 Himdet — W’arhurst. Hallrhi|ah Chorus 

UNISON 

332-07797 An demon Day rt Resurreetlon .... . . . 12 

812-1*174 Samar Them 0 e Green lllll 10 

314-14951 Home* Ohrdienee It 



.131-14283 Chodtrlrt. A Ballad d Tiers and thr M-ster 

3IS- 20655 Cmsmer. In the Crass rt Christ 1 < dory 10 

532-401X16 Flrt-hom. O Saving V«.M 16 

312-0(0412 Cane- Swim M.nt Jews Brar ihe Crovs ^ 

332-10738 Cmrand—iotir Then to a Cnvn Hill Far ^ 

312-21621 From-e. An Kotoer Sang >“ 

332- 13807 Faker Bees use 1 U.e *? 

334-14843 (tool Ancient Carmen F-elter ( Aral 5 

332 11551 Caul Bialion Kastee Coral d tiro Tree. 18 

333- 14370 (tout Spso-sh Foster Csrol ol Ike Lamas -0 

332-14280 Caul Spcnnh F-istrr Proression -1* 

314-21385 Handal—Warhunt I Know Thai My 

Redeemer Uveth 10 

J34-I4205 lart-W He Surely llall, Bontc* Our Oriels HI 

1344.7761 Uanney Were You There 15 

314-15290 Marry/ikl 1 Wonlup Him . . . 13 

322-I1SI0 NruQingrr Eaton Chimes 12 

LENTEN CANTATAS — SATB 



312-2077? (((mo When 1 Survey Ihe Wondrosto Croaa . . .IS 
30-11454 Hutoser 11, IS 

332-13068 Goal Three Men Trudging ... 15 

334-12022 Caul Victory. When ihe^OuHrm Weal to Play IS 

H4I4M7 Onto Into Ihe W..-1. U. 3|toler W.nl 13 

311-21475 Feritr Wertssnr Jer>.taV„. .16 

*414-40173 Dehme-Dnuy Seven 1 au Words rt Chne 1 00 
122-40014 Lorn M Rahlrmi 73 



332.i5j.il Lgd/ngtois. OChnst.Thou LnmbrtCod -15 

334-14157 llurner Chrtsl the Lord a Risen Today 20 

314-14081 KcpdyoJJ Alleluia. Chrito to Boer. 15 

31441321 flodnry— U'orkuru 1 ah ary 16 

59-13248 Boniry Faster Oav 13 

412 40149 .Maunder Pmdoo. Prulooce aod Prase 75 

432AOI55 Xl.eie.fr/ Seven Last Wonts rt Christ 100 



10-15178 Xlenyon. Legeral rt ihe Dup-jod Tw 10 

332-15298 'S'' 1 * 4 , 1 . u .„, \t 

334-11079 Xlennry Lord *. Horn Indeed 11 

332-15248 Jlorryntt. Joy Comes With Easter 15 

.134-14814 Xlo.ry.er. Oue Ea(iy Easier Morning 1! 

j OX- 13110 Shurr Faster Alleluia 10 

I 11141143 Sonnet Cod >0 Loved thr World 12 

412-40i>7 Vole Created ' 75 

412-40173 flnrain. Stabel Main 75 

41. ■40061 Sheppard Calvary 75 



•VDrtSOtS Sd*ltm Cross <d ScttoT |* 

10-13144 5/olnrr. The Appeal ol Use OuitBrd > R 

334-15278 Uroryc.it Wale Kmns Your Slumters 16 

312:11111 Uortrl' When K Wo* Yet Dark 18 

334-15321 Jlotlkrua Raster Morn 31 

332-13719 Mortkr.it Tkree Wunsrn Went Fnirh 18 

334-14479 Urorhewt^ Day | Nrw-laim 30 

H ta-IFIl Sihrtu-Matokma O Mien of Beauty! SSAA ) IS 

1*18, Eohn Sunday. Eastee TTBB 

MI-11811 Burt Sing Alleluia Forth 18 

4'2-401V> Irhoertr, Story ul Calvary .73 

414-40076 Stamm CrurlSUan 75 

CANTATAS — TREBLE VOICES 



>.108821 S-elacr CodvnL.u.JiVW,nld 12 

312-21637 Stoughton. O Jesus. Tknu Art Standing IS 

30 1 nil rw When Jesus " ** a Little 

Child! In-rod) 10 

332-14020 IVrto Mv Jesus, os Thou Will 10 

Palm Sunday SATB 

312-20325 Bel„r* Ride Ot> to Vby-Jy 18 

30^5177 11 -.",. T,km 

372-15088 Mile* Harld Ten Thousand Hasps 18 

334-11075 .Mills With Harp aod Trumpet 18 

434-15067 Nagle |..y Dassssed Again on Easter Day IS 

334 14974 Nagle Ye Sons and Daughters ut the king IS 

314-41508 Bosley Alleluia Carol 16 

334 14708 Bosley Chrat the Lord u Hum Today 12 

.112-14550 flmlry Ye Sons oial Daug),t.*rs ot the King 18 

334-13008 BrOnenn. Joyous Paster Hymn 18 

.312-08818 Bow ley Easter Das IS 

332-15313 SeOeso The Uoikl IlseU ke. pt Faster Day. . 18 

•338 14714 Sibelius — llUikyi O More nt Beauts ... .18 

324-35315 Hammund— Sprm. Behold the Mister 

Peeseth by 16 

532-14801 kopnV4- Cmd AOrhua. ChrW n Risen .18 

*34-15282 Uarryoci Hasonns' .18 

53-16686 XfoXrr Aseske. Thnu That Slreprlh 18 

3IM6MI UartaO-lVrrSa ChtW to Rtorn 16 

14606 Rodaey — Frrktna Cahary 18 

•Y«-l«06 Slhehus— Xtonkeua O Mom rt Beauly J8 

*52-12148 Sptomy lUBdunh! (3, rut is Roam 16 

59-10782 Sunper-Serm He to Been 18 

M2-WB8 W-.Vm. («d so lowed Ihe WorM IS 

412-40109 ShJtM l.uusnfialitv 1 SA 1 .75 

432-40151 Srtnartn Rsaro King 1 SSA 1 . . .75 

EASTER CANTATAS — SATB 

432-40185 Batolell From Deaih 1.. Ule 73 

482-40180 Remold CrsKtfiatao and ReaurreetioD 73 

412-40122 Dale lain Eternal 75 



•M2-0’*S Foum— Sudda Fahn Branrhrs 10 

' 1 '■"■'■■■ ' 

312- IWI Mr~y.i ll,.*nnat Rkvud H, 18 

332-10137 Art to ReKMro. Jemsabun. mad Sing! 15 

3I2-IS023 Fmker. |rmsalrm .18 

.12-14007 reohner All Cloiy. Land, and Hnntx 10 

332- 1 W?l 11 (ufrtnorf THr KtngT llVIom, 33 

Easier SATB 

132-120)1 A-J,n„ Al the l_unb'i High F.J.i We Smell) IS 

312 - 1 00-7 Amheorr. C.KnvI the lord Is Rtoen 

.114-11717 Siosprr king nl kings. . ... U 

.334- 11100 Spence. Cheat to Risen . . 18 

112-21846 Stoirs. AQ Hell the Hesurreelioo Morn 18 

.114-31234 SMrttond. Christ the lueil to Risen Today 18 

312-13148 Stoughton. As n Began to Down . 30 

3:4-10396 SruBt When It,, Sabholh Was Pass 16 

332- 14817 Thunon— Bosley Conte. Ye Faithful. Ratoe the 

333- 14437 Tumrt. Chrtst Is Risen 18 

333-14813 Vutolue Wot Thr Strife 0 On 18 I 

312-14548 u-kurteod Today Did Christ Arise dS } 

312-10058 WhUehcatL Tkrsv Easter Can.h 1 2nd 1 12 k 

314-15314 WkUrhtcJ Three Easier Catols list) 1* ( 

314-40049 WMkiu Beeniue ihe land a Risen . .IS 7 

leol, Palm Sunday. Easier ~* A 

532-14838 AmBnne- kfenney Come to My Heart, laed 

, MM1UT aiT* hetsue. Kmtestide ! ! ! M 

H56I Stoh, lard. We lae Rrlore Thee Now 15 

’f-2'W Bk- Dmh Prase. '0 

,^‘Wl IWton four, king 15 

.J-lk!51 Faurr— Uamyy Pehn Hrenrhrs 12 

f2-JU3» i^us Bells cl Faater <6 

W-DDt (am Why Seek Ye the lasing 12 

«£[«• Couwd-Vmurktoo O lamb rt God 15 

'■^^"-"erturst llaaru ^ IS 

412-40008 Keaton* Hail k.og rt Glory 73 

412-40182 Keating Travail and Triumph 75 

412-40185 Keating Triisnph rt the Crucified 75 

412-40158 Keating Reauireetioa Mon. 75 

412-40148 Uanney Rrsuirestsoo 75 

41 1 40IS) Marl. Vktopy Dtvtor 73 

432 40128 Maynard Grata and Crown— Pageant .75 

412-40097 Fein Grealeto Love .75 

432-40145 Ho*"* New Ule 75 

422-40094 Spmaa Clwy rt the Rraurmtooo 1 00 

412-40208 Sierra Elnnul Motnmg 75 

412-40113 Statrt king AO C. br.au 75 

412-40180 Slatrt Beaumenon Snog 73 

412-40184 Stein Rlaeo Cfcnto 73 



. .112-00066 Barahy-SrtwXrf king AU Glorious 

IT HUB) » 

312-03360 Berahy Awake Up. 31} Ck*> > • 

332-12305 Setdrtl On toi»» rt Lisin* Light SO 

334-11371 Alrf. Let Chimes at Easier In Gladly Hung .10 t 

334-02876 Aid. Easier Hymn 10 J 

1 314-21552 Bartley. Easter Carol IB $ 

312-20288 Bltel— Blur. Lamb of Cod (Agnus Del) IS § 

s^‘il? T ' H " w ' llw Lord to R~n Again 18 

IMeae MyF.uklaobUploThre 12 

--1:473 Perry llnuium! Ratoe thr Joytul Hymn 1? 

■ Borthuo. t Heard the VoUe rt )mus S.y IS 

412-40085 Stain Eaton Clnry 73 

412-40091 Stoifcr Fran Deads Unto Life. . 75 

412-40110 Sluhi Iramnnahly .78 

412-40157 Stoha king rt the Agra 75 

412-40131 Slain. Uvtng Onto 



I MJrtSMS Comi-hrO. The Vietor's Tn.rn.ph 15 

•Sold only to U.S-A. nnd Possessions 

302-13388 Coeme. In Ike End of Ihe SabhUh 16 | 

y 314-14355 CauL Spanish Faster Prneessinn 18 J 

.”;• ** WerttoB ■ Rost u Risen !* 

; - Wertanr Come l ulo Mr 12 

Is 

412 40081 Wotcxdl Dasan rt the Kingdom 7S 

412-40137 Woe let HeU ihe Victor 75 

112-40108 Waoltr Risen Kiog .75 
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"WHY IS BOB JONES UNIVER- 
SITY LIKE A SHOE FACTORY?” 
someone asked a student. 



BOB JONES 

UNIVERSITY 


He answered, ''Because Bob Jones 
University builds souls, ships 
heels, and sends them out in 
pairs.” 

The student gave a good answer. 
Bob Jones University selects its 
students carefully, but if, in spite 
of this, it happens to get a "heel,” 
it does "ship” him. 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Music, Speech, and Art without 
additional cost above regular 
academic tuition. 


Bob Jones University has high 
academic standards. It puts spe- 
cial emphasis on culture and Chris- 
tian refinement. It stands without 
apology for the old-time religion 
and the absolute authority of the 
Bible. From such an institution, 
a great many Christian young 
people naturally would go out 
in pairs. 








